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Aotes. 


** BARGAIN” FAMILY 


OF WORDS. 


THE 


SomME years ago I observed on a shop-front 
the name Baragwenath ; it seemed Bengali, 
it proved to be Cornish. This has led, by 
devious ways, to my investigating a amily 
of Provencal words derived apparently 
from the Breton and Welsh bara gwyn, 
white bread, some of which words have 
passed into English and other languages. 
The first-born of the family came to us as 
“bargain.” The history of this word is 
acknowledged to be unsatisfactory; its 
presumed derivation, both in Littré and 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ from barca, a barge, is quite 
untenable. There may be a connexion, 
but, if so, it is in the contrary direction. 
Littré assumed, hesitatingly, that barguigner 
meant originally to carry to and fro, as in 





a barge, but failed to see that it was only a 
variant of baragouiner, the verb of Laragouin, 
gibberish, while he accepted the derivation 
of this word from “ bara, bread, and gwin, 
wine, words which the French often heard 
in the mouth of Bretons, and which were 
used to designate their unintelligible speech.” 
But whether the words meant “ white 
bread ” or “‘ bread and wine,” they were the 
source of the name given to the speech 
of the porridge-eating Breton soldiery, pro- 
bably in the wars of medizval France, when 
clamouring for bara gwyn. 

In Cotgrave’s French Dictionary (1650), 
under “il parle baragouin,” this word is 
given as “ white bread.” 

While baragouin was the Limousin form 
of the word, it became bargouin in Provence ; 
and in the verb-forms baragouina, berguigna, 
bargagna, bargouneja, it came into use 
throughout Southern France in the double 
sense of (1) to jabber, stammer, hesitate, 
(2) to bargain; the one being almost in- 
separable from the other in the market- 
place. When the shipmaster said to Dinde- 
nault, ‘‘ Bren, bren, c’est trop icy barguigné. 
Vends luy si tu veulx: si tu ne veulx, ne 
amuse plus,” the bargain was not com- 
pleted ; he reproved the sheep-dealer’s long 
and impudent baragouin to Panurge. From 
tie verb came the noun bargagno, bargain, 
and bargagnolo, bregagnolo, the refreshment 
necessary after long bargaining. 

The verb passed not only into French, 
but also into Italian as bargagnare, into 
medieval Latin as barcaniare, whence pro- 
bably the false scent towards barca. 

It is probable that bargouneja, when 
applied to the Grégo of Marseilles, would 
become jarjouneja, the verb of jargoun, our 
‘* jargon.” 

Can this derivation of our “ bargain” 
from the Breton words be corroborated ? 
It can. Alongside of baragouin (pronounced 
“baragwing’’), and its large family of 
derivatives, is another group of words 
pointing tg a common Breton source. The 
main word in this group is bretouneja, 
to jabber like a Breton, to splutter, to 
stammer. Apart from medieval traditions, 
Bretons are met on board ship or in port. 
To the Provencal seaman their language 
between themselves is an unintelligible 
bargouin, and they return the compliment 
by calling his language moco, from e’m’acd, 
“and with that’’=‘ then,” a constantly 
recurring conjunction in Southern talk, 
especially at Marseilles. So we find bre- 
touneja, to speak like a Breton, as equivalent 
to bargoungja; a splutterer or stammerer 
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is a bretoun, but, as oun is a diminutive 
ending, bret is the usual word. Conv ersely, 
of one whose tongue is well hung, it is 
said es pas bret. This is no modern word ; 

it occurs in stories of the twelfth century, 
as does curiously the word bretona, a vain 
hope, as that of the Bretons expecting the 
return of King Arthur. In the medieval 
romance of ‘Flamenca’ the heroine talks 
with her maidens que ges non son follas ni 
bertas, ‘‘ who are not giddy nor stammerers.”’ 
Here there is the metastasis of r so common 
in the “‘ lengo d’0.” 

The French equivalent of bretouneja was 
bretonner, a word surviving in “la Bretagne 
bretonnante,” the part of Brittany where 
the people continue to speak the Celtic 
language unintelligible in the other parts 
of the province. The modern form of this 
word is bredouiller, of which Littré could 
only say that it seemed to be from a radicle 
berd or bret. 

In etymology nearly every find gives the 
scent of another ; and bargouneja, to jabber, 
to jaw, points to a connexion with bargo, 
barjo, the jaw. This noun having no root 
in any of the Romance languages, one may 
infer that it is derived from the verb, and 
with all the more confidence that the proper 
word for “jaw” is maisso, L. mazilla. 
Indeed, bargo is itself the starting-point of 
a number of words. It takes, with metas- 
tasis of r, the form brego, brejo, having both 
the material and figurative senses of ‘‘ jaw,” 
“lip”; in sense 1 it is sometimes specifically 
the jaw of an ass; in sense 2 it is power of 
jaw, loquacity, quarrelsomeness, as in the 
proverb ‘‘dous liard de pas valon cént 
franc de brego”’ (a farthing of peace is 
worth a hundred franes of jaw). 

From brego ramify two groups of words. 
Sense 1 carries the force of material grind- 
ing or crushing, whence the verb brega, 
Fr. broyer, which, keeping the true French 
sound of oy, ot, became Eng. “bray,” 
as to bray flax; also the nouns brigo, 
breco, bricoun, that which js_ crushed, 
crumbs; the last also becoming a nega- 
tive, represented in French by ne...mie, 
not a crumb, nothing. From the use of 
brigo for a fragment came brico, Fr. brique 
(Littré), Eng. “brick,” assimilated to a 
fragment of building-stone or of a loaf. 
Another derivative of brego is briganéu, the 
lip or wash-board of a boat. There may 
have been a form barganéu, now disappeared. 
It is possible, then, that “ barge,” first in 
French, then in English, meant a boat with 
wash-boards; the term ‘“ barge-boards ” 


for similar boards on a gable would support 





this view. In a verse of ‘Miréio’ Mistral 
uses briganéu for a river fishing-boat. 

From sense 2 there was a similar evolution 
of words: bregous, quarrelsome, med. L. 
brigosus, leading to brigo, Fr. brigue, origin- 
ally “quarrel,” ‘‘contest’’; to bregado, 
It. brigata, a party of brawlers or marauders, 
now a troop; to bregantin, a pirate-galley—all 
evolved from brego. This evolution is sup- 
ported by bargouneja having a synonym, 
not only in bretouneja, but also in brigadeleja 
(from sense 1), to splutter, as one whose 
mouth is full of brigadéu, porridge of crushed 
corn—another instance of the feeling of the 
civilized lowland folk towards Bretons or 
hill-folk. 

From bargo (2) also are derived barja, 
to jaw, chatter, brag; barga, to strut, brag; 
braguetian, an itinerant quack, medical or 
political; and blaga, Fr. blaguer. 

Thus brego is the link connecting with the 
Breton source the various words which have 
given us “ bargain,” “ jargon,” ‘ bray,’’ 
“breach,” “‘ brick,” “ barge ”’ (2), ‘*brigade,’” 
es brigantine, Pees brig, ” “brag.” 

This etymological story may not only 
be of interest, but may also show the 
need for lexicographers to take deeper 
notice of the central language of the 
Romance group. The means of investiga- 
tion must be largely _ through Mistral’s 
‘Tresor déu Felibrige’; but this, as its 
name implies, is inhoniied for those who have 
a sufficient knowledge of the living language of 
Southern France; without that knowledge 
it is of little use to either English or Franchi- 
man inquirer. 


SCHEME OF EVOLUTION. 


Bretoun. 
bret. 
v. bretouneja, Fr. bretonner, bredouiller. 


Bara gwyn. 
baragouin, bargouin. 
. barguigna, Fr. barguigner, Eng. bargain. 
- bargouneja. 
. jargouneja, Fr. and Eng. jargon. 
bargo, barjo. 
brego 1 and 2. 
. brega, Fr. broyer, Eng. bray. 
bréco, Fr. bréche, Eng. breach. 
brigad éu. 
v. brigadeleja. 
brico, bricoun, Fr. brique, Eng. brick.. 
breganéu, O.F. and Eng. barge (?). 
brega, Fr. brailler, Eng. bray. 
bregous, Fr. brigue. 
bregado, Fr. and Eng. brigade, brigand. 
bregantin, Eng. brigantine, brig. 
v. braga, Fr. braguer, Eng. brag. 
v. blaga, Fr. blaguer, blague. 


Epwarp NICHOLSON. 


<<< 


Res Cycas, Cannes, 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384, 
464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; xi. 24, 145.) 


MARTYRS (continued). 


THOMAS BENET, &C. 


Exeter.—In 1908 acommittee was formed 
for the purpose of erecting a memorial to 
the two Exeter martyrs, Thomas Benet and 
Agnes Prest. The plot of ground in the 
Barnfield upon which it stands was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Somes of Bideford. The 
foundation stone was laid on 10 July, 1909; 
and on 20 Oct., the same year, the memorial 
was unveiled by Sir John Kennaway. It 
is in the form of an obelisk of grey Dart- 
moor granite, and rises to a height of 20 ft. 
The square base, placed on three receding 
steps, contains four large recessed bronze 
panels modelled in high relief. Two of these 
represent Thomas Benet affixing his protest 
to the cathedral door, and Agnes Prest 
being burnt at the stake. These were exe- 
cuted from plaster models by Mr. Harry 
Hems. The inscriptions on the others are 
as follows :— 

1. In grateful remembrance of Thomas 
Benet, M.A., who suffered at Livery Dole, A.D. 
1531, for denying the Supremacy of the Pope ; 
and of Agnes Prest, who suffered on Southernhay, 
A.D. 1557, for refusing to accept the Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. ‘ Faithful unto death.” 

2. To the glory of God and in honour of His 
faithful witnesses, who near this spot yielded 
their bodies to be burned for love to Christ, and 
in vindication of the Principles of the Protestant 
Reformation, this Monument was erected by 
public subscription, A.D. 1909. “‘ They being dead 
yet speak.” 

The work of erecting the monument was 
carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
under the superintendence of the hon. 
architect, Mr. J. Archibald Lucas. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. 


Nibley Knoll, Gloucester.—The tall tower 
erected here in 1865 under the mistaken 
idea that Tyndale was a native of North 
Nibley has already been noticed by Mr. 
Won. MacArrtuor at II S. vi. 386. It may, 
however, be mentioned that the commanding 
site on which the memorial stands was given 
by Lord Fitzhardinge, and that an interior 
staircase leads to the summit of the tower. 





It was constructed from designs by S. S. 


Teulon and A. Salviati. 


London.—In the Whitehall portion of the- 


Victoria Embankment Gardens a _ bronze 
statue of Tyndale has been erected at a cost 
of 2,4001. 
J. E. Boehm, R.A., and was unveiled on 
7 May, 1884. Tyndale is represented in 
his doctor’s robes as in the contemporary 
portrait at Oxford, from which the face 
was also modelled. His right hand rests 
upon an open Testament, which lies on a 
printing-press copied from one in the Plantin 
Museum, Antwerp. In his left hand, which 
grasps his gown, he also holds a manuscript. 
Upon the lower part of the press lie some 
printed sheets, indicating Tyndale’s par- 


ticipation in the work of printing, as well’ 


as translating. 

Vilvorde, Belgium.—On 26 Oct., 1913, a 
monument erected on the site of Tyndale’s 
martyrdom was unveiled here. It contains 
inscriptions in English, Latin, Flemish, and 
French. 


Slymbridge, Gloucestershire.—On 24 Sept.,. 


1914, a belfry screen of carved oak, erected 
in the parish church, was dedicated to the 
memory of Tyndale by Bishop Mitchinson, 


Residentiary Canon of Gloucester and Master: 


of Pembroke College, Oxford. The follow- 
ing inscription is contained on a brass plate 
placed at the head of the screen :— 

To the Glory of God and in Memory of 


William Tyndale, Translator of the Bible, 1484~- 
1536. 


JOHN KURDE. 


Syresham, Northamptonshire.—In Octo- 
ber, 1892, a brass tablet was placed in the 
Wesleyan Reform Chapel to the memory of 
John Kurde, burnt at Northampton in 1557. 
He was a native of Syresham, and is the only 
martyr who died for his convictions during 
the Marian persecution in Northamptonshire. 


The tablet was the gift of Mr. Thos. K. Curtis. 


of Brackley, and is thus inscribed :— 


In Memory of John Kurde, 
Shoemaker, 
The Syresham Martyr, 
Burned at the Stake 
in defence of the Truth 


A.D. 1557. 
Joel Ist, 3rd v.. 


‘ JOHN PENRY. 


Old Kent Road, London.—As an outcome- 


of a suggestion -made by the Rev. Wm. 


Mottram at a“ Ministers’ Fraternal ” in 1892,. 


a committee was appointed for the erection 


of a memorial tablet to John Penry near the- 


It is the work of the late Sir 


. 
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site of his martyrdom. It was placed on 
the front of the portico of Marlborough 
Chapel, Old Kent Road, and unveiled by 
Alderman Evan Spicer, J.P., L.C.C., in 
1894. An inaugural address was delivered 
by Mr. Mottram prior to the unveiling. 
The cost of the tablet was defrayed by the 
subscriptions of a few Nonconformists in 
South London. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

This Tablet commemorates the Martyrdom at 
St. Thomas-a-Watering, Old Kent Road, of 
John Penry, M.A. 
on May 29th, 1593. 

He died for liberty of conscience. 

Erected 1894. 


JOHN T. PaGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(T'o be continued.) 





BLAKE AND 


THE “SWEDENBORGIANS.” 
THE review recently published in ‘N. & Q.’ 
of a book upon ‘Flaxman, Blake, Cole- 
ridge, and other Men of Genius influ- 
enced by Swedenborg’ (ante, p. 179) men- 
tions the fact that the birthplace of Blake’s 
poem ‘The Divine Image’ was “the New 
Jerusalem Church, Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden,” which was opened for public 
worship on Sunday, 30 July, 1797. This is 
the most definite point of external contact 
known to his biographers between the poet 
and his fellow-receivers of Swedenborg’s 
teachings. There is, however, another, much 
less widely known, which may imply an 
earlier and more intimate union, 

The friends who had been since 5 Dec., 
1783, assembling at ‘‘Chambers in the 
Inner Temple” to read and discuss the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg— or, strictly 
speaking, a large proportion of those friends 
—decided, on 7 May, 1787, to commence 
organized public worship in accordance with 
the doctrines thus acquired. Having with 
due solemnity, on 31 July, 1787, inaugurated 
the New Church, they contented themselves 
with meeting for worship in private houses 
until Sunday, 27 Jan., 1788, when they con- 
secrated and opened their newly acquired 
chapel in Maidenhead Court, Great East 
Cheap, a building which was swept away 
upwards of one hundred years ago. Mean- 


while their colleagues in Manchester, led 
by the Rev. John Clowes, M.A., Rector of 
St. John’s Church, had on several occasions 
earnestly advised the London brethren not 





to secede from the Established Church or 
other former religious connexions. To one 
of these protests, dated 14 Nov., 1787, an 
elaborate reply—said to have been drafted 
by Robert Hindmarsh—was dispatched, but 
not hurriedly, for it bore the date 7 Dec., 
1788. It was printed in pamphlet form, 
and is reproduced at length in Hindmarsh’s 
posthumous ‘ Rise and Progress of the New 
Church,’ pp. 75-8, having appended to the 
text, in each case, seventy-seven signatures. 
A noteworthy peculiarity of these names 
is that married couples sign together, the 
husband preceding. 

The Minute Book of the Society still 
exists in manuscript. It was exhibited at 
the International Swedenborg Congress in 
1910, and is described as No. 136 in the cata- 
logue appended to the printed Z’ransactions 
of the Congress. From this Minute Book it 
appears that at a meeting of. the Society on 
1 Dec., 1788 — whereat possibly the above- 
named roll of signatories to the Manchester 
Reply was completed — it was resolved to 
defer the meeting of the General Conference, 
arranged on 3 Nov., 1788, ‘till Easter 
Monday, the 3rd of April next.” It was 
then “resolved to issue 500 copies of the 
circular’ furnishing the programme pro- 
posed for the Conference. This circular, 
also dated 7 Dec., 1788, was printed “ in 
folio,” was eventually embodied in the 
Minutes of the Conference, pp. 19-42, and 
was thus reproduced in the volume of 
‘Reprints of Early Minutes of New Church 
Conference,’ issued in 1885. It also ap- 
peared in Hindmarsh’s ‘ Rise and Progress,’ 
pp. 101-4. At the opening of the proceed- 
ings of the General Conference—as chro- 
nicled in the Great East Cheap Society’s 
manuscript Minute Book aforesaid, and 
printed upon pp. xix and xx of the ‘ His- 
toric Notice ’ prefixed to the Reprint volume 
of 1885—an affirmation approving the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem Church was 
‘subscribed ” by eighteen men and women, 
“besides the seventy-seven who signed the 
circular Letter.” The thirteenth and four- 
teenth of these names are ‘“ W. Blake, C. 
Blake.” Remembering the Society’s prac- 
tice noted above, may we rewrite these 
signatures at length as ‘‘ William Blake, 
Catherine Blake”? This would, obviously, 
be the ‘‘ Society ” in Blake’s mind when he 
wrote against paragraph 414 in his copy of 
Swedenborg’s ‘Divine Love and Wisdom,’ 
1788—now in the British Museum—‘ Is it 
not false, then, that love receives influx 
thro’ the understanding, as was asserted in 
the Society ?” 
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None of the other names has any special 
interest: the first, ‘“‘ Augustus Nordens- 
kjold,” is, however, still of good import. 
But who was “ H. 8. Barthelemon” ? The 
composer of the music to Bishop Ken’s 
‘Morning Hymn’ was a London Sweden- 
borgian from 1784 to the end of his earthly 
life, but he was F. H. Barthelemon, while the 
initials of his wife and daughter were re- 
spectively ‘‘M.” and ‘“C. M.,” and his 
second wife, “ Sarah,” did not join the New 
Church until 4 May, 1802. 

CHARLES HIGHAM, 





A Russian Easter.—Henry Gréville in 
‘Les Koumiassine’ (chap. xxvii.) gives a 
very interesting account of some of the 
observances of Easter which were main- 
tained at St. Petersburg in, say, 1879. As 
the Roman Church has its three Masses on 
Christmas Eve, the Russian Church has 
three to celebrate the festival of Easter: 
one at midnight on the eve, another at 
dawn, and another in the morning. When 
this last is ended, the priest announces three 
times that Christ is risen, and all the people 
respond, ‘‘He is risen indeed!” each 
bestowing triple kisses on the person who 
happens to be his neighbour. At home, 
decorated eggs are exchanged between mem- 
bers of the household; and an old-fashioned 
mistress kisses each of her servants, stable- 
boys included, three times, and is similarly 
saluted in return. Modern mistresses are 
apt to shirk the duty. 

After this comes the feast, which a long 
fast makes uncommonly welcome; _ but 
when all hunger is satisfied, the table is 
replenished, ham for ham, joint of veal for 
joint, and the same profuse supply is kept 
always ready and open to all comers till 
Quasimodo, or Low Sunday. 

Sr. SwirTHn. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LEOMINSTER.—Sir Wil- 
liam Fermor was created, 1692, Baron 
Lempster of Lempster or Leominster, co. 
Hereford, and the choice of the first form 
for the title would dispose one to conclude 
that the name was sounded like Dempster. 
But the one person bearing the name 
whom I have met was the late Rev. Lemp- 
ster Dryden of Ambrosden, and his relations 
and intimate friends invariably called him 
Lumpster. He was born in 1794, and in 
that generation many names, as well as 
words, were pronounced in an affected way 
by fashionable folk. But was the place 
Leominster ever pronounced Lumpster ? 





The sound of eo in place-names varies much, 
and many who find no difficulty in Yeovil 
or Peopleton trip over Beoley, Cleobury, 
Meole Brace, Meonstoke, Meopham, Deop- 
ham, St. Neots, Peover, or Weobley. 
Cf. also George, Leonard, and Leopold. 
McLeod is Highland, and perhaps not @ 
fair example. Leopold was shortened to 
Luppy at Oxford, but I do not think u with 
that sound could be substituted for eo in 
any of the above-named places at the present 
time. A. T. M. 


‘ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.’ — 
Messrs. Rimell & Son of 53, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W., have a great literary curiosity 
in an edition of this classic published serially 
in 1772. A MS. note on the fly-leaf reads 
as follows :— 

“This work was published in London_ every 
evening at one farthing per number and called the 
Farthing Post, the Newsman blowing a horn at the 
corner of the street. My dear Mother took them 
all in, and carefully collected the whole entire. I 
consider this work to be matchless, and therefore 
of great value in my Family.—Cnas. H. HILt. 

On the back of the title-page of vol. i. 
there is printed the following note :— 

“To the Public.—This Work will be published 
in Numbers every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at the easy Price of One Farthing each 
Number, and so continued till the whole is finished 3 
which when compleated will make a handsome 
Volume in Quarto, and come to a very smalt 
Expence, being the cheapest of the Kind that 
ever was known.” 

Altogether the work makes eight 4to 
volumes, but the British Museum has only 
the first five volumes of this extraordinarily 
interesting edition, the existence of which is 
probably known to very few readers of 
“N. & Q.’ JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Scuoot Fo.rx-Lore.—In the ‘ Auto- 
biography of Samuel 8S. McClure’ (New 
York, 1914), who in the sixties attended 
school in a village in co. Antrim, Ireland, 
one reads :— 

‘** Physical punishment was a very live fact im 
school then. Occasionally a boy was ferruled over 
the hand, and we believed that if you could 
manage to put two hairs from your head across 
your palm before you held out your hand to the 
ruler, the pain of chastisement would be greatly 
mitigated.’’—P. 15. 

A similar superstition prevailed at my 
native tgwn of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, when I was a schoolboy there (about 
1850). We boys religiously believed that, 
if only a hair from the head lay across the 
hand when held out, the ruler would surely 
break in two. . } ‘0 
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The trouble was that these occasions 


always came along so suddenly that 
no opportunity offered itself for testing 
the belief by an actual experiment. The 


master, in this particular, was sure to get 
ahead of us. But we knew that the remedy 
would work if a boy once were lucky enough 
to try it. Of course, our forefathers brought 
over this valuable tradition from England. 

In nearly every instance a popular super- 
stition, when traced to its source, is dis- 
‘covered to be founded in some sort of a 
reason. Perhaps some one may enlighten 
your readers as to the origin of this curious 
bit of schoolboy credulity. 

FRANK WARREN HACKETT. 
Washington, D.C. 


THE HeEIcuHT oF St. Paut’s.—The follow. 

ing appears in The Guardian of 19 March :— 
“ AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT. 

‘A discussion has recently been raised in the 
pages of the weekly and daily press as to the exact 
height of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and authorities 
have been quoted as giving the height, from the 
level of the Cathedral floor to the top of the cross, 
in figures varying from 340 ft. to 404 ft., or even 
more. These doubts are now laid to rest by a 
statement by Canon Alexander, the Treasurer of 
St. Paul’s, to the effect that very careful measure- 
ments have just been made by the Cathedral staff 
showing that the height from the floor to the cross 
is 355 ft. 6in. It should be remembered that the 
level of the Cathedral floor is several feet above 
the surrounding ground, and this, again, several 
feet above the level of the crypt.” 


Wo. H. PEET. 
[See 11 S. x. 388, 434, 474; xi. 13.] 


THE Last oF THE LUCKNOW DINNERS.— 
It has, according to The Times, been decided 
to discontinue the annual commemoration 
of the Relief of Lucknow. A donation of 
501. 14s. 7d. has been made to the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund by the few surviving sub- 
scribers to the Relief of Lucknow Dinner 
Fund. These include Major-General G. 
Stewart, Major-General H. Cook, Major- 
General F. E. A. Chamier, Col. G. B. Blake, 
Col. Charsley Thomas, Col. L. A. M. Graeme, 
Capt. Pearson, and Mr. J. Berrill. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

10, Essex Street, Norwich. 


“ Joun Ineiesant.”—I always thought 
that this name was invented by Mr. Short- 
house, but I was surprised to find in the 
* Leicestershire Post Office Directory’ the 
following entries :— 

“Inglesant (John Herbert), 250, Humberstone 
Road, Leicester. 

“Inglesant (Thomas Henry), 19, Saxe Coburg 
Street, Leicester.” 

€ i R. P. B. 


ers ete 2 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SERJEANTS’ Frasts. — Dugdale in his 
‘Origines Juridiciales’ (Lond., 1666) gives 
his forty-eighth chapter to an account of the 
feast of 16 Oct., 1555, which he cites 

“© Ex cod. MS. penés Eliam Ashmole arm. an. 
1662.” 

The Serjeants at this call were J. Prideaux, 
I.T. ; Francis Morgan, Robert Catlyn, and 
Anthony Browne, M.T.; Will. Rastall and 
Will. Benlowes, L.I.; and John Walpole, 
G.I. 

The paper in question does not appear to 
be catalogued among Ashmole’s MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. Has it been ‘‘ borrowed ” 
by Dugdale or some later historical student ? 
If it can be identified elsewhere, Sir James 
Murray will be very glad to have particulars. 
I understand the feast comprised the earliest 
recorded ‘“ Turky-Chicks....at iiij.s. a 
piece.” We 


“ STATESMAN.”’—In his ‘ General View of 
the Agriculture of the County of West- 
moreland....drawn up for the Consideration 
of the Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement’ (Edinburgh, 1794), Andrew 
Pringle writes (§ i. p. 18) :— 

‘“‘ A large proportion of the county of Westmore- 
land is possessed by a yeomanry who occupy small 
estates of their own from ten to fifty pounds a-year, 
either freehold or held of the lord of the manor b 
customary tenure, which differs but little, if at all, 
from that by copyhold, or copy of court roll.” 


In discussing the question of labour (§ vii. 
p. 30) he says :— 

“Labour is dearer in Westmoreland than it is in 
almost any of the counties either to the north or 
south of it. This probably is owing to the great 
number of small landholders, or statesmen above- 
mentioned, who doing the work upon their own 
estates, with their own hands and those of their 
families, are perhaps disinclined to labour for other 
people.” 

Dr. Bradley will be very glad to have any 
earlier quotations, and to know whether 
the definition ‘‘ Yeomen; small owners,” 
occurs in the first edition (1787 ; B.M. press- 
mark 966. g. 10) of W. H. Marshall’s ‘ East 
Norfolk.’ In the Bodleian Library the 
second (1795) is the only edition repre- 
sented. Q. V. 
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Proressors at DEBITZEN, 1756. — On 
12 June, 1756, the College (Queen’s College, 
Oxford) agreed that the Bursar shall 
charge two guineas in the Long Roll for the 
support of the Professors at Debitzen. The 
Long Roll is the General Account of the 
College. Where is Debitzen? and why did 
the Professors there need support at that 
time ? JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


TOLOMEO, CARDINAL GALLI: “THE CaR- 
DINAL OF Como” (1525—1607).—Tolomeo 
Galli was born at Cernobbio, near Como, in 
1525. Nothing seems to be known about 
his parentage. Some accounts represent: his 
father as a tradesman, others as a poor 
fisherman. Certainly his origin was ob- 
scure ; but that would not prevent him in 
Italy from having a coat of arms, and my 
first query is: What coat of arms did he 
bear ? 

At an early age he attached himself to 
the household of Agostino, Cardinal Trivulzi. 
On the death of that prelate, in 1548, Galli 
became a secretary to Niccolé, Cardinal 
Gaddi; but within four years this new 
patron also died, and in 1552 the young 
ecclesiastic transferred his services to Giann- 
angelo, Cardinal de’ Medici, who was elected 
Pope 26 Dec., 1559, and took the title of 
Pius IV. 

On 13 Sept., 1560, Galli was consecrated 
Bishop of Martirano, a small South Italian 
diocese, and was transferred to the Arch- 
— of Manfredonia (Siponto), 6 July, 
1562. 

He became Cardinal Priest of the suc- 
cessive titles of S. Teodoro (18 May, 1565), 
§. Pancrazio (7 Sept., 1565), S. Agata 
(14 May, 1568), and S. Maria del Popolo 
(20 April, 1587). 

In 1572 Galli became Secretary of State 
to Gregory XIII., as well as Prefect of the 
Council, and of the Congregation of Rites. 

On 8 April, 1573, he resigned the Arch- 
bishopric of Siponto. 

The late Rev. T. W. M. Lund in ‘ The 
Lake of Como’ (Kegan Paul & Co., 1910), 
at p. 95, wrote of this Cardinal as follows: 


‘* He became the possessor of vast estates and 
enormous wealth, holding in feud the Tre Pievi, 
and purchasing the Neapolitan Duchy of Alvito, 
and the Marquisate of Scaldasole, near Pavia. 
It is said of him that, though seven days’ journey 
from Rome, yet in travelling there he never slept 
out of his own house. The fact was, he had a 
villa at every stage of the journey. Besides his 
splendid palace at Gravedona [Palazzo del Pero], 
he had two other residences on the Lake of Como— 
one, the Villa Balbiano, at Campo ; and the other 
at Cernobbio, now known as the Villa d’Este. 
The palace at Gravedona was rifled of its treasures 





in the seventeenth century, and the boat bearing 
them away is said to have foundered in the Lake. 
The Cardinal used his wealth for the amelioration of 
that poverty with which he had been so familiar 
in his youth. He established a college at Como, 
and endowed it munificently for the education of 
poor boys, wisely providing that those who had 
no aptitude for literary studies should be taught 
some mechanical trade. Nor did he forget the 
girls, for whom he left a large sum of money 
{100,000 scudi] to be bestowed in marriage dowers, 
thirty at the same time, while whatever surplus 
there might be was to be spent in relieving the 
needs of the poor. 

‘* As a tribute to his beneficence a statue was 
erected to him in the Cathedral of Como in 1860, 
in the inscription upon which he is beautifully 
described as Angelo di luce, Apostolo di carita 
del povero, ‘ Angel of light, Apostle of charity for 
the poor.’ A local tradition is cherished that it 
was once in contemplation to transfer the Session 
of the Roman Council from Trent to Cardinal 
Gallio’s palace at Gravedona, in consequence of 
the outbreak of pestilence in the former city. 
The supposition has probably no further founda- 
tion than a set of chairs in the great hall of 
the palace, which were originally brought from 
Alvito, and bear the names of various members 
of the College of Cardinals. 

‘* Gravedona, Dongo, and Serico bear the name 
of Le Tre Pievi, ‘ the three parishes,’ and these in 
the Middle Ages constituted a small republic, 
making its own laws, war, and peace. An eulogy 
upon the great Cardinal, inscribed in gold letters 
0 a marble slab, in the Palazzo Gallio thus 
alludes to the three parishes :— 

““*Ptolomeus Gallius Cardinalis Comensis 
Trium Ploebium Gravedone, Surici, Dungi, 
Comes et Dominus, Aeris temperiem, Loci ameoeni- 
tatem, sequutus, oppidum nobile Gravedonam, 
amplissimis zdibus, hortis, fontibus, exornavit, et 
nobilius reddidit.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lund calls him Cardinal Gallio; but it 
would geem that Galli is the correct form. 

And now I come to my second query : 
Is there any extant portrait of this remark- 
able man? Although he was born near 
Como, and was known from 1573 onwards 
as ‘“‘the Cardinal of Como,” he spent the 
greater portion of his life in Rome. ; 

On 11 Dee., 1587, he became Cardinal 
Bishop of Albano; on 6 May, 1589, he was 
transferred to Santa Sabina; on 20 March, 
1591, to “Frascati; on 21 Feb., 1600, to 
Porto ; and on 19 Feb., 1603, to Ostia. 

As Cardinal Bishop of Ostia and Velletri, 
Cardinal Galli became Dean of the Sacred 
College, and ex officio Protector of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, and of the Camal- 
donese hermits and ccenobites. 

He died in Rome, 3 Feb., 1607, aged 82. 
He was .buried temporarily in Rome at 
S. Maria della Scala. His body found 
permanent rest in the chapel which he had 
founded at Como in the Church of San 
Giovanni di Piedemonte. 

JoHN B. WarsEWRICHT. 
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Str CHARLES ASHBURNHAM, BART., BISHOP 
OF CHICHESTER 1754-98.—Can any genea- 
logist among your readers tell me whom he 
married ? C. E. G. 


Sr. Hetena.—Can any one tell me the 
proper name for natives of this island ? 
I believe it is something very unlikely- 
sounding. F. H. 


Roses AS CAUSE OF COLDS AND SNEEZING. 
—It seems to be generally believed in India 
that smelling roses causes colds and sneezing. 
May I ask if this belief prevails elsewhere, 
and if there is any scientific justification 
for it ? EMERITUS. 


CaNNON’S REGIMENTAL HIisTORIES.—I am 
informed that Richard Cannon did not 
actually write all the histories issued under 
his name, and that some of them were done 
by the regimental surgeons. Can any reader 
verify this, and give the real authorship ? 

J. M. Buitocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 


Far-off, most secret and inviolate Rose, 
Enfold me in Thine hour of hours with those 
Who sought Thee at the Holy Sepulchre. 


I have been told that they are by W. B. 
Yeats, but I cannot find them. 
R. A. Ports. 
Speldhurst, Canterbury. 
[Should read :— 
Far off, most secret, and inviolate Rose, 
Enfold me in my hour of hours; where those 
Who sought thee in the Holy Sepulchre .. . 


Opening lines of ‘The Secret Rose’ in Mr. Yeats’s 
he Wind among the Reeds.’] 


ARMs OF LyNE-STEPHENS.—In the grant 
of arms to this family the Stephenses are 
given those of the family at Burdrope, Wilt- 
shire, on the assumption that they descended 
from them. What proof was there of this ? 
The Stephenses of Menheniot, Cornwall, seem 
to have been settled in that village prior 
to the existence of those at Burdrope. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


CHARLES MANNING, c. 1750.—I should 
be glad of any definite information relating 
to the Rev. Charles Manning or his family 


connexions. He was vicar for some time 
of Hayes, in Middlesex; wide Rev. J. 
Wesley’s ‘ Journal,’ 1749-53. When did he 
die ? J. O. Dyson. 


37, Moor Oaks, Road, Sheffield. 





HERALDIC QUERIES.—1. On a jetton of 
Jean Bérardier, Mayor of Beaune, in Bur- 
gundy, dated 1669, his arms appear as: 
Quarterly—(1) ...., a bend or (?), charged 
with a crescent between two estoiles ....; 
(2) ...., @ Cross ancrée ....3.(3) «22.5 & 
crossbow ....3 (4) ...., @ sword in pale, 
point upwards, issuant from a crescent ..... 
If any one can supply the tinctures I shall 
be grateful. I have been unable to find them. 

2. What were the arms of the town of 
Bois-le-Duc in the seventeenth century ? 

3. The arms of the German family of 
Maler, or Mahler, were Gules, three es- 
cutcheons, two and one, argent. On a 
memorial to Valentine Maler of Nuremberg, 
issued apparently about 1612, a charge is 
added to these arms which I am not able 
to identify. This is of triskele form, and the 
three legs separate the escutcheons. It 
rather suggests three passion-nails meeting 
in head (not in point); or as an alternative 
an easel, as possibly a play upon the name 
Maler=artist, which Valentine Maler was 
in one of his activities. I shall be greatly 
obliged if some reader can explain this 
charge. My two suggestions are mainly 
intended to indicate the form of it. 

StevTH-Hounp. 


OrIcIN oF ‘OmNE BENE.’—What is the 
earliest mention of this ‘“ breaking-up ”’ 
song? One stanza is found at the head of 
Washington Irving’s ‘ Stage Coach’ :— 

Omne bene 

Sine pena 
Tempus est ludendi ; 
Venit hora 
Absque mora 

Libros deponendi. 

Hood in his ‘ Retrospective Review’ 

has 
The omne bene—Christmas come. 
At this school the last line of the song is 
Domum rediendi. 
H. E. Crane. 
Kingswood School, Bath. 


‘THE MrraGe oF Lire.’—Thisjwork was 
published anonymously, but is attributed 
to William Haig Miller, banker, London, by 
Allibone and Halkett and Laing. An edition 
contained illustrations by Tenniel, one of 
which—that of Theodore Hook at the piano 
—is mentioned by William Bates in ‘ The 
Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ 1883. What was 
the date of the first issue of ‘The Mirage,” 
and what is known of its author? The 
edition with Tenniel’s illustrations is un- 
dated, but ‘The English Catalogue of 
Books’ gives it as of 1867. W. B. H. 
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Witt1am Harpinc oF Baraset. — For 
some time I have had in my possession a fine 
portrait by James Northcote, signed and 
dated 1807, but I have only just discovered 
on the back of the canvas a warehouseman’s 
label on which is stencilled “‘H. G. Hard- 
ing.” This has suggested to me that my 
portrait is that of William Harding, as in 
the list of sitters given in Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s admirable book on Northcote I 
find ‘‘ William Harding of Baraset, 1807.” 
I should be glad, therefore, if any corre- 
spondent could tell me where Baraset is, 
and who are the representatives of William 
Harding, so that I may be able to complete 
the identification. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 

[Bartholomew’s ‘Gazetteer of the British Isles’ 
states that Baraset is a seat at Alveston, two miles 
south-east of Stratford-on-Avon.] 


Dr. SHEBBEARE.—Is there an oil painting 
of Dr. John Shebbeare (born 1710 near 
Bideford, died 1788in London)? A mezzo- 
tint, apparently by Jones, seems to have 
been made from a portrait in oil, which may 
have been by Hudson or Richardson. The 
engraving by Bromley in The European 
Magazine would appear to be derived from 
the same source, and is like the mezzotint, 
except that the face is reversed. Dr. 
Shebbeare’s only son, the Rev. John Sheb- 
beare, Rector of East Horndon, died un- 
married in 1794. There may be descendants 
of Dr. Shebbeare’s daughter, Mrs. Le Geyt. 
All the existing members of the Shebbeare 
family sre descended from Dr. Shebbeare’s 
youngest brother, and no portrait earlier 
than the mezzotint is known to them. 

CLAUDE E. SHEBBEARE. 


PERAMBULATIONS OF THE HAMPSHIRE 
Forrsts. — On p. 330, note 2, of the 
‘ Origins of English History,’ by O. Elton, 
1890, the following statement is made :— 

“There are certain records of the perambula- 
tions of the Hampshire forests which throw some 
light on the matter, and support Drayton’s state- 
ment that the road [[the Icknield Way] led from 
the Chiltern Hills to the Solent. Tower, Misc. 
Rec. 113; Peramb. Forest, 27 and 29 Edw. I. 
South. The survey of Buckholt Forest (April Ist, 
28 Edw. I.) contains passages relating to the road 
in question. ‘Begin at the Deneway....and 
so always by the divisions of the counties of 
Southampton and Wilts to the Ikenilde Street, 
and thence by the same to Za Pulle.’ ‘From 
Pyrpe-mere to the Ikenilde, and so by the same 
road to Holeweye.’”’ 

I do not know whether these perambula- 
tions have been published. Ithink not ; but 
in either case I should be most grateful if one 
of your readers who can spare time would 





copy them and send them to me. Present 
circumstances make it impossible for me 
to consult any library where these records 
(if published) might be found. 

With the aid of the full perambulations, IT 
hope it may be possible to identify the 
“‘Tkenilde Street ” referred to. 

O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 

The Grove, East Woodhay, Newbury, Hants. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I1 
should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Benjamin Godin, admitted 1724, aged 11. 
(2) William Golborne, admitted 1719, aged 8. 
(3) Robert Goodchild, admitted 1738, aged 
7. (4) Edmund Goodenough, son of Samuel 
Goodenough of Cropredy, Oxon, born 
19 Aug., 1802, left 1818, and entered the 
E.I.C. Maritime Service. (5) Edmund 
Goodenough, born 2 April, 1808, admitted 
1820. (6) Richard Goodheed, admitted 1735, 
aged 10. G. F. R. B. 


IsonpaA NEWMAN, NURSE OF JOHN OF 
Gaunt.—She was granted an annuity of 
107. on 22 Feb., 1346. Is anything further 
known of her, her parentage, or her descend- 
ants? And is there extant any earlier 
instance of the surname ? 

8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


Epwarp TyYRREL SmiTH, Actor.— Could 
any one tell me whom he married, the name 
of the clergyman his daughter married, or 
any particulars of his family? He was 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre in 1852, and 
for a short period owned The Sunday Times. 

E. G. Cock. 

The Vicarage, Winster, Windermere. “ 


SHERIDAN: STeLLA.—I have before me a 
copy of the first edition of Sheridan’s ‘ The 
Critic,’ 1781, bearing on the fly-leaf, in a 
contemporary hand, apparently that of an 
aged person, the inscription: “To Stella 
from the Author.”” Can any of your readers 
suggest who Stella was ? 

J. S. Arrwoop. 


GERMANIA : TEDESCO.— How comes it 
that in Italian Germany is Germania, but 
German is tedesco? It would be interest- 
ing to know the etymology of this word. 

D. H. LAMBERT, B.A. 


[Tedesco is the Italian rendering of the word 
which in German appears as “ Deutsch ”—in Eng- 
lish as ‘‘ Dutch” (cf. M.H.G. Diut--isk =belonging 
to the people). The -base diut (cf. Goth. thiuda, a 
nation) has also, adopted into Latin, given us 
Teutonic. ] 
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Replies. 


MARY ELIZABETH BRADDON: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(11 S. xi. 175, 227.) 


THE list printed at the second reference does 
so little justice to Miss Braddon’s prolific 
pen that I have ventured to prepare one 
with more claim to completeness. The list 
now submitted has been compiled from 
‘The English Catalogue,’ the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue, Allibone, and other sources, 
Ten of the titles in Mr. Bout’s list are re- 
peated, with dates of first publication added : 
1861. 


Trail of the Serpent. Also issued the same year 
under title of ‘Three Times Dead.’—B.M. 


Cat. 
Lady Lisle. 3 vols. 1862. 
Captain of the Vulture. 
Ralph the Bailiff. 1863. 


Aurora Floyd. 3 vols. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 3 vols. 
John Marchmont’s Legacy. 3 vols. 
1864. 
Henry Dunbar. 3 vols. 
Doctor’s Wife. 3 vols. 
1865. 
Only a Clod. 3 vols. 
Sir Jasper’s Tenant. 3 vols. 
1866. 
Lady’s Mile. 3 vols. 
1867. 


Rupert Godwin. 3 vols. 
Birds of Prey. 3 vols. 
Run to Earth. 3 vols. Eng. Cat.—Dated 1868 
in B.M. Cat. 1868. 
Dead Sea Fruit. 3 vols. 
Charlotte’s Inheritance. 3 vols. 
e 1870. 
My Sister Caroline.—Belgravia. 
1871. 
Fenton’s Quest. 3 vols. 
Lovels of Arden. 3 vols. Eng. Cat.—Dated 
1872 in B.M. Cat. 
The Summer Tourist. Edited. 
1872. 
Robert Ainsleigh. 3 vols. 
Lost for Love. 3 vols. 
1873. 
Milly Darrell. 3 vols. 


1875. 
Hostages to Fortune. 3 vols. 
Strange World. 

1876 


Put to the Test. Edited. 
Joshua Haggard. 8 vols. 


1877. 
Weavers and Weft. 3 vols. 
1878, 
An Open Verdict. 3 vols. 
Mistletoe Bough. Continued as an annual until 





1879. 
Cloven Foot. 3 vols. 
Story of Barbara. 3 vols. 
Just asI Am. 3 vols. 
Aladdin. Revised by M. E. B. 
Missing Witness: a Drama. 

1881. 
One Thing Needful. 3 vols. 
Asphodel. 3 vols. 


Boscastle, Cornwall, an English Engadine.— 


Reprinted from The World, 15 Sept., 1880. 
: 1882. F 
Mount Royal. 3 vols. 
Dross: a Comedy. 
Married Beneath Him: a Comedy. 
Marjorie Daw: ,an Idyll in Two Acts. 
1883. 
Golden Calf. 
Married in Haste. 
Phantom Fortune. 3 vols. 
1884. 
Flower and Weed. 
1885-6. 


Court Royal.—Cornhill. 
1886. 
Cut by the County. 
Mohawks. 3 vols. 
Under the Red Flag. 
887. 


Like and Unlike. 3 vols. 
1888. 
Fatal Three. 3 vols. 


Day Will Come. 3 vols. 


One Life, One Love. 3 vols. 
1891. 
Gerard. 3 vols. 
1892. 
Venetians. 3 vols. 
1893. 
All Along the River. 3 vols. 
1894, 


Christmas Hirelings. 
My First Book.—Contributed to a volume of 
experiences by well-known writers. 
1895. 
Sons of Fire. 3 vols. 


Under Love’s Rule. 


1898. 
Rough Justice. 
Contribution to ‘The Christmas Tree’ (Downey’s 
Annual). chee 
07. 


1911. 


Her Convict. 
Green Curtain. 


A story entitled ‘Sins of the Fathers’ was written 
for Belgravia. 


Articles on Miss Braddon and her writings 
have been published in The Nation (New 
York), 1865, i. 593, by Henry James, jun. ; 
North British Review, 1865, xliii. 180; in 
Yates’s ‘Celebrities at Home,’ 1878-9; 
The Spectator, 1884, lvii. 82, an article en- 
titled ‘ Bastard Literature by Miss Braddon’; 
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London Society, 1888, liii.; The Academy, 
1899, lvii. 431; and Woman at Home, Dec., 
1897, by Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. Miss Braddon 
contributed autobiographical articles to The 
Idler, Feb., 1893, and Theatre, Sept., 1894. 
An interview by Mary A. Dickens was pub- 
lished in The Windsor Magazine, Sept., 1897. 
Her novel ‘The Infidel’ was criticized by 
William Barker in The Primitive Methodist 
Quarterly, July, 1901. To these may be 
added the memoir in The Times, 5 Feb., 
1915, p. 11. ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


To the list of Miss Braddon’s works enu- 
merated ante must be added many others, 
and even with the following I do not think 
her output is exhausted : 


Trail of the Serpent, 1861, with a second edition 
issued the same year under the title of ‘ Three 
Times Dead.’ 

Lovels of Arden, 1871. 

Robert Ainsleigh, 1872. 

A Strange World, 1875. 

Hostages to Fortune, 1875. 

Put to the Test, 1876. 

Joshua Haggard’s Daughter, 1876, 

Joshua Haggard, 1877. 

Milly Darrell, 1877. 

Weavers and Weft, 1877. 

Open Verdict, 1878. 

The Cloven Foot [1879]. 

Story of Barbara [1880]. 

Just as I Am [1880]. 

Asphodel [1881]. 

Mount Royal, 1882. 

The Golden Calf, 1883. 

Phantom Fortune, 1883. 

Mohawks [1886]. 

One Thing Needful, 1886. 

Cut by the County [1887]. 

Like and Unlike, 1887. 

The Fatal Three [1888]. 

The Day will Come [1889]. 

One Life, One Love, 1890. 

Gerard, 1891. 

The Venetians, 1892. 

All Along the River, 1893. 

Sons of Fire [1895]. 

Under Love’s Rule, 1897. 

Rough Justice, 1898, 

The Red Flag, 1903. 

Flower and Weed, and Other Tales, 1905. 

Green Curtain, 1911. 

Several of the works were published in the ‘‘ Col- 
lection of British Authors.” 


Miss Braddon also edited ‘The Summer 


Tourist: a Book for Long and Short Jour- ; 


neys,’ 1871, and was a contributor to ‘' The 
Mistletoe Bough ’ and the ‘Belgravia Annual.’ 

‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ was adapted for 
the stage by C. H. Hazlewood, 1850, while 
W. E. Suter adapted a drama in two acts 
entitled ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ from Miss Braddon’s 
novel of that title (1880). Other dramatic 
works were :— 





The Missing Witness,a Drama in Four Acts. [In 
rose. 

Pua or the Root of Evil, a Comedy in Four 
Acts. [In prose. 1882.] 

Marjorie Daw, a Household Idyll, in Two Acts. 
[In prose. 1882.] 

Married Beneath Him, a Comedy in Four Acts. 
[In prose. 1882.] 

‘Boscastle, Cornwall, an English Enga- 
dine,’ was reprinted from The World of 
15 Sept., 1880, and published in the follow- 
ing year; and ‘The Christmas Hirelings’ 
was reprinted from The Lady’s Pictorial 
(1894). Sixteen of Miss Braddon’s novels 
were translated into French, one into Dutch 
(‘Taken at the Flood’), and one into 
German (‘ Henry Dunbar ’). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Mr. Bott’s list of Miss Braddon’s novels 
omits ‘An Open Verdict,’ 1878; ‘ Hostages 
to Fortune,’ 1875; ‘The Lovels of Arden’ ; 
‘ Milly Darrell, and Other Stories’ ; ‘ Robert 
Ainsleigh,’ 1872; ‘ A Strange World,’ 1875 ; 
‘The Trail of the Serpent’; ‘ Joshua Hag- 
gard’s Daughter,’ 1876—a strikingly good 
novel; ‘Weavers and Weft,’ 1877; ‘ As- 
phodel,’ 1881; ‘The Cloven Foot,’ 1879; 
‘ Barbara,’ 1880; and ‘ Just as I Am,’ 1880. 

The following dates may be given to some 
of the books left dateless in Mr. Bout’s list: 
‘Eleanor’s Victory,’ 1863; ‘Only a Clod,’ 
1865; ‘ Rupert Godwin,’ 1867. 

a G. L. APPERSON. 


To the bibliography should be added the 
tales included in the three volumes pub- 
lished by Simpkin & Marshall in 1893 
under the title of ‘All Along the River.’ 
This tale occupies the first volume, while 
the second contains ‘Say the False Charge 
was True.’ The third volume contains 
eight tales: ‘One Fatal Moment,’ ‘It is 
Easier for a Camel’ (this had previously 
appeared in Printers’ Pie), ‘The Ghost’s 
Name,’ ‘Stapylton’s Plot,’ ‘His Oldest 
Friends,’ ‘If there be any of you,’ ‘The 
Island of Old Faces,’ and ‘ My Dream.’ 

Miss’ Braddon must have written over 
seventy novels, apart from other contribu- 
tions to papers. I believe she never used 
a typewriter, and, if her copy was as beauti- 
fully written as her correspondence, her 
printers must have been pleased with her. 

A. N. Q. 


In the late sixties and early seventies I 
was serving my apprenticeship in the office 
where Belgravia was printed, and now, after 
the lapse of forty years, I can recall perfectly 
the appearance of a side of Miss Braddon’s 
copy. It was usually on quarto paper, in 
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a clear, well-formed hand, written with a 
tin nib; but the most noticeable feature 
consisted of sundry additional clauses or 
sentences, evidently second thoughts as 
she was composing. These were written 
either at the top of the page, or in the 
margin; and each was encircled with a 
line running from the caret in the text, 
so as to show clearly the place of insertion. 

Mr. Bott does not include in his list of 
Miss Braddon’s novels ‘Bound to John 
Company.’ If my memory does not play 
me false, this was one of the serials Miss 
Braddon wrote in Belgravia. 

Her manuscript, which was quite legible, 
though the lines were close together, offered 
a marked contrast to that of another popular 
lady writer of the day, some of whose novels 
were printed in the same office. This was 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell, perhaps best known as 
the author of ‘ George Geith of Fen Court,’ 
but whose acquaintance I made _ with 
‘Austin Friars,’ published in 1870. She 
wrote a large, sprawling hand, apparently 
with a thick quill pen, on folio paper, and 
anything but easy for the compositor to 
decipher. 

She died in 1906, and is included in the 
Second Supplement of the ‘D.N.B.’ 

J. R. 


‘Henry Dunbar’ first appeared in The 
London Journal as *The Outeasts’—I think 
in 1863. W. A. Frost. 





Earty Lorps or ALENGON (ll S. xi. 
126).—It is, perhaps, worth while to refer 
to the 

“‘ Histoire Genealogique et Chronologique de la 
Maison Royale de France, des Pairs....par le 
P. Anselme; continuée par M. du Fourny. 
Reviié, corrigée & augmentée par le P. Ange, & le 
P. Simplicien, troisiéme édition,”’ 1726-33, vol. iii. 
pp. 283, 284, &e. 

Ives, Seigneur du Chateau de Bellesme 
(called on p. 317 Yves, Comte d’Alengon & 
de Bellesme), was active in affairs in 944. 
It is positively asserted that he had a brother 
Sigefroy, Bishop of Le Mans, which town 
Sigefroy scandalized by his marrying Hil- 
trude, by whom he had two daughters and 
a son named Alberic. He died in the 
abbey of La Couture about 993, having 
been bishop 33 years, 1 month, 4 days. 

Ives, the date of whose death is not given, 
married Godehilde. There were five chil- 
dren of this marriage, viz. :— 

1. Guillaume, Comte d’Alencgon et de 
Bellesme, whose wife’s name was Mathilde. 
He died in or about 1028. 





2. Avesgaud, Bishop of Le Mans for 42 


years, 1 month, 20 days. He died 27 Oct., 
1035, at Verdun. 

3. Ives. He appears (p. 317) as Yvon de 
Bellesme, third son of Yves, Comte d’Alen- 
con et de Bellesme, and of Godehilde. He 
is believed, with some sort of probability, to 
have been the origin of the Seigneurs de 
Ch&teau-Gontier. It is mentioned that he 
is named in a deed of his brother Avesgaud 
in favour of the Abbaye de 8S. Vincent du 
Mans. The date of his death is not given. 

4. Godehilde married ,and had a son 
Albert. 

5. Hildeburge married Haymon, Seigneur 
du Chateau-du-Loir. She died on the 
same day as her brother Avesgaud, viz., 
27 Oct., 1035. 

The order of succession of the early 
Comtes d’Alengon et de Bellesme was Ives I. ; 
his son Guillaume I.; his son Robert ; his 
brother Guillaume II.; his son Arnoul ; 
Ives (Yves) II., Bishop of Séez, brother of 
Guillaume II., and uncle of Arnoul; Mabille, 
daughter of Guillaume II., and sister of 
Arnoul. She married Roger, Seigneur de 
Montgommery, Vicomte d’Hiesmes, who 
through this marriage became Comte d’Alen- 
gon et de Bellesme. 

The parentage of Ives I. is not given. On 
p. 282, under ‘ Anciens Comtes d’Alengon,’ 
mention is made of one Agombert alias 
Albert, Comte du Perche, but the writer says 
that there is no proof that Ives I. was sprung 
from him. According to the above, Ives 
(or Yves) II., t.e., the second Comte d’Alen- 
gon et de Bellesme of that name, was grand- 
son of Ives I., and nephew of Ives, the third 
son of Ives I. 

The authorities referred to in this ‘ His- 
toire’ are Guillaume de Jumieges, Bry, 
MM. de Sainte Marthe’s‘ Gallia christiana,’ &c. 

The above-named Roger, Seigneur de 
Montgommery, having been one of William 
the Conqueror’s chief men, became, or was 
styled, Earl of Arundel, or Earl of Chichester, 
or Earl of Sussex, but was generally called 
Earl of Shrewsbury. See G. E. C.’s ‘Com- 
plete Peerage,’ vol. vii., s.v. ‘ Shrewsbury.’ 
G. E. C., p. 185, says that he became in 
1071, by the death of his wife’s uncle (Ivo 
de Belesme, Bishop of Séez), Seigneur de 
Belesme and d’Alencon. The ‘ Histoire 





Genealogique ’ gives 1074 as the date of the 
Bishop’s death. 

Ido not say that all the statements of le 
Pére Anselme, M. du Fourny, &c., are per- 
fectly correct. 
not. 


They may be or they may 
RoseErtT PIERPOINT. 
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** Poisson DE Jonas” (11 S. xi. 189).— 
If LEo C. will refer to Dr. Pusey’s exhaustive 
study of this subject in his ‘ Minor Prophets : 
Jonah,’ p. 257 seqg., he will, I think, find 
pretty nearly all the information available 
as to the ‘‘ poisson de Jonas.” Pusey investi- 
gates the force of xjTos, as used by various 
authors, and shows that it connotes a genus 
including the whale, not the whale itself, 
and concludes that the fish in the Jonah 
story was the white shark Carcharias. He 
cites various authorities in support of his 
contention. Here is one from ‘a natural 
historian of repute ”’ (Miiller) :— 


‘In 1758 in stormy weather a sailor fell over- 
board from a frigate in the Mediterranean. A 
shark was close by, which, as he was swimming 
and crying for help, took him in its wide throat, so 
that he forthwith disappeared. Other sailors had 
leapt into the sloop to help their comrade while 
yet swimming; the captain had a gun discharged 
at the fish, which struck it so that it cast out the 
sailor which it had in its throat, who was taken up 
alive and little injured. The fish was harpooned 
and taken on the frigate......it was 20 feet long, 
and weighed 3,9241b. From all this, it is 
probable that this was the fish of Jonah.” 


In a remarkably interesting common- 
place book compiled by my great-great- 
grandfather (who was a Fellow of C.C.C. 
Oxford, and Rector of Heyford), which is 
in my possession, I find some notes on this 
subject. I regret that I cannot always 
decipher, and therefore attempt to verify, 
his authorities, which he nearly always gives, 
for, as the book is a folio of some 450 pages 
of MS., “‘ scriptus et in tergo,” the writing 
is often sorely cramped and crowded. His 
note is on the shark or tiburon (?), and he 
adds at once :— 


“The fish that swallowed Jonah. Barthol: de 
Morb: Bib: 476, and Grot: de Ver. X. rel: 27.” 

His other citations are :— 

“When the young ones are in danger they 
retire into the mouth of the old one; and we 
found one young one 6 feet long in an old shark’s 
belly.” —Ovington, 46. 

‘One drawn into the ship where the author 
was, that was at least 45 feet long.’’—Jb., 45. 

“We are assured by several accounts that a 
negro was taken out of the belly of one, who lived 
nearly 24 hours after he was taken out.’’—Fure- 
tiers (?), under the word ‘ Tiburon.’ 

“One weighed at least '4,000 lb.; a whole man 
found in its belly.”—Littleton’s ‘Dict.’ in voc. 
‘Lamia,’ p. 153. 

I should have said that in Pusey’s ex- 
cursus the references to his long list of autho- 
rities are always carefully given. 

8. R. C. 

Canterbury. 





Kiros in Greek, cetus in Latin, and céto in 
Italian mean any kind of sea-monster— 
whale, shark, dogfish, seal, dolphin, porpoise, 
&e. (ef. Liddell and Scott’s ‘Greek-English 
Lexicon,’ Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dict.,’ 
and Fanfani’s ‘ Vocabulario della Lingua 
Italiana’). This is recognized by the R.V., 
which has a note to ‘‘ whale ”’ in St. Matthew 
xii. 40: ‘‘ Gr. sea-monster.”’ 

As the Catholic Church is committed to 
the maintenance of the historical character 
of the ‘ Prophetia Jonz,’ and as it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that a whale 
could not have swallowed so bulky an object 
as a prophet, it will not be surprising if «nros 
is translated as requin (shark) in French 
versions of the New Testament. 

The east window of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, a fine piece of Flemish glass, has a. 
representation of the casting upon shore of 
the prophet Jonas, Ribald undergraduates: 
assured me that this window also represented 
the casting up of a trunk marked P. J. for 
‘*Propheta Jonas.” I saw the trunk well 
enough—it was obviously intended for a 
rock; but the P. J. is a myth. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The Book of Jonah belongs to those 
homiletical works, set in allegorical frame- 
work, the basis of which is more or less 
unhistorical, or semi-historical. The Book 
of Esther, the Book of Tobit, &c., belong 
to the same series, and were written to sub- 
serve the same public ends, during periods 
of grave national anxiety. The Book of 
Jonah, despite its unhistoric setting, holds: 
a dominant place in the synagogue, being 
publicly read in the afternoon service for 
the Day of Atonement. It came into pro- 
minence during that dark period in Jewish 
history when Antiochus Epiphanes, in the 
second half of the second century before the 
Christian Era, sought to destroy the Judan 
hegemony, and was in the end triumphantly 
defeated by the Hasmonean princes. To 
that same.period much of the ‘ Chochma ” 
or Wisdom Literature may be rationally 
assigned also. The whole theme is wonder- 
fully elaborated in the Talmud (Taanith, 
&e.). 

With regard to the question itself, one is 
puzzled to know how the Vulgate arrived 
at the rendering ‘“‘a whale ” for the generic 
term ‘dog’ = “fish.” For various sea-- 
monsters, such as crocodiles and dolphins, 
we have the terms tannim, tannin, tannineem, 
and livyoson. Gesenius considers the livy-. 
oson to be the crocodile; we favour the 
dolphin, seeing it was allowed as @ 
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substitute for meat by the Roman Church, 
and was considered by gourmets as a 
great delicacy. Curiously the livyoson is 
among those special dainties reserved for 
saints who have earned ‘the crown of 
immortality” in the ‘‘Oulom Habbo,” or 
‘*the world to come.’’ Whales rarely fre- 
quent the mare clausum, whereas the dolphins 
are almost natives of it. In the days before 
the compass was available a school of 
dolphins was regarded as invariably the 
harbinger of a storm, and captains, upon 
meeting one, would tack as speedily as 
possible into the nearest port. The ex- 
eessive voraciousness of those creatures is 
further ground for belief that Jonah’s 
friend was ‘‘a dolphin.” Yet, whether 
whale, shark, or dolphin was the providential 
medium employed in the dramatic working 
of that beautiful allegory, the Scriptural 
annalist very acutely conceals his ignorance 
under the generic term of ‘‘dog” and 
**dogo,”’ which all the standard authorities 
on the subject—Gesenius, Buxtorf, Fuerst, 
Kitto, &c.—agree to translate by the word 
“Sieh,” M. L. R. Bresiar. 
Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


THe Rev. J. B. BuaKkeway: BIBLio- 
GRAPHY (11 S. xi. 231).—It is with pleasure 
that I am able to give some of the writings of 
the late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, the whole of 
whose manuscripts are in the Bodleian 
library. 


Articles in the ‘ Shropshire Archeological 
Transactions.’ 


Walls of Shrewsbury, from Blakeway’s MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library.—lIst Series, vol. ix., 1886. 

History of Shrewsbury Hundred or Liberties.— 
2nd Series, vol. i., 1889 ; vol. ii., 1890 ; vol. iii., 
1891; vol. iv., 1892; vol. vi., 1894; vol. viii., 
1896 ; vol. ix., 1897. 

History of Pontesbury. Edited by the Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher.—2nd Series, vol. v., 1893. 
History of Albrighton, near Shifnal.—2nd Series, 

vol. xi., 1899. 

Topographical History of Shrewsbury. Edited 
by Mr. W. Phillips.—3rd Series, vol. v., 1905 ; 
vol. vi., 1906 ; vol. vii., 1907. 

Notes on Kinlet. Edited and illustrated by Mrs. 
Baldwyn-Childe.—3rd Series, vol. viii., 1908. 





History and Antiquities of Shrewsbury, 1809.— 
This is supposed to be the first pages of Owen 
and Blakeway’s ‘ History of Shrewsbury.’ 

Woollen Trade and the Siege of Oswestry, 1816. 


Sermons. 


Warning against Schism. Sermon preached in 
Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury. Published 


National Benefits, a Call for National Repentance. 
Sermon preached in St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury, 1805. No date of publication. 





Attachment to the Church the Duty of its Mem- 
bers. Sermon preached in St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury. Published 1816. 


Attempt to ascertain the Author of the Letters 
published under the Signature of Junius. 
Published 1813. 

There is an excellent portrait of Blake- 
way, and also a photograph (taken from 
an oil painting) of him and his co-writer the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hugh Owen, in the Shrews- 
bury Museum. Harry T. Beppows. 

Borough Libiary, Shrewsbury. 





In addition to the works given ante, p. 231, 
the following are by the Rev. J. B. Blake- 
way :— 

Attachment to the Church the Duty of its Mem- 
bers. Sermon fon Gal. vi. 10] preached at 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Salop District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Shrewsbury, 1816. 

The Sheriffs of Shropshire, &c.—Published post- 
humously, and edited by D. Rowland. 

Some Account of the Early History of Ludlow. 
{In ‘Documents connected with the History 
of Ludlow,’ by R. H. Clive.] 1841. 

A Warning against Schism. A Sermon [on 1 Pet. 
v. 8] preached... .before two Friendly Societies. 
-+++29 May, 1799. Shrewsbury, 1799. 

History of Shrewsbury Hundred or Liberties.... 
Edited from the original MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. [Printed 
for private circulation only.] Oswestry, 1897. 

A History of Shrewsbury School from the Blake- 
way MSS. and Many Other Sources. [Illus- 
trated....by A. Rimmer. [Edited by A. 
—- and H. W. Adnitt.] Shrewsbury, 

89. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


AMALAFRIDA IN Procopius (11 8S. xi. 211). 
—In the third book of Procopius’s ‘ Teép 
Tov Todeuwv ‘De Bello Vandalico,’ 
bk. i.) the following particulars about Amala- 
frida are given. Thrasamund, King of the 
Vandals, after the death of his childless 
wife, wishing to strengthen his power, sent 
to Theodoric, King of the Goths, and asked 
for the hand of his sister Amalafrida, who 
had lately been left a widow. Theodoric 
sent his sister, attended by a bodyguard of 
a thousand noble Goths and five thousand 
soldiers (chap. viii. §§ 11-13). The rest of 
the chapter is taken up with an account of 
the war with the Maurusians and the disas- 
trous defeat of the Vandals. We are then 


told of the death of Thrasamund, after a 
reign of twenty-seven years. 

In the next chapter we read of the acces- 
sion of the unwarlike Hilderic; and then, 
in §§ 3, 4, how the Vandals incurred the 
enmity of Theodoric and their former allies, 
the Goths in Italy, because they imprisoned 
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Amalafrida and put all the Goths to death, 
accusing them of a revolutionary movement. 

In the first letter of the ninth book of 
Cassiodorus’s ‘ Varize’ we have King Atha- 
laric’s letter of remonstrance to Hilderic for 
having killed Amalafrida. The queen had 
two children by her first husband. In Pro- 
copius, V. iii. (=‘ De Bello Gothico,’ I.), we 
are introduced to her son Theodatus (Theoda- 
had),¥and in V. xii. 22 to her daughter 
Amalaberga, who married Hermanfrid, King 
of the Thuringians. 

Further references are given in vol. iii. of 
Hodgkin’s ‘Italy and her Invaders,’ which 
contains a useful pedigree, and in Hart- 
mann’s concise notice in the Pauly-Wissowa 
* Real-Encyclopadie.’ 

EpWarpD BENSLY. 


MortTiMEr’s MarKET, TOTTENHAM COURT 
Roap (11S. xi. 87).—An interesting note on 
this subject will be found in that admirable 
publication the ‘ St. Pancras Book of Dates,’ 
under the date of 1827, on 30 April of which 
year the foundation-stone of University 
College was laid by the Duke of Sussex. 
Both the College and the Hospital now 
stand on part of what was Mr. Mortimer’s 
field, known before he purchased it as 
“Hope Field.” He built the ten cottages 
known as Mortimer’s Cottages, or Mortimer’s 
Folly, at the extreme western end of the 
field, which comprised some twelve acres, 
and his own residence at the extreme 
eastern end. The site of the latter was in 
the corner of the College Quadrangle. 'The 
pond which Mr. Jacoss mentions was sup- 
plied by a spring in the grounds. It was of 
considerable size, with an island in the 
centre, and the overflow formed two small 
streams, one of which ran down by the 
western side of the Hospital, and the other 
along the south of what is now Endsleigh 
Gardens as far as the east side of St. Pancras 
Church, where it formed another pond on 
the site of the present Drill Hall. 

ALAN STEWART. 


PRONUNCIATION: ITS CHANGES (11 S. xi. 
121, 214).—‘‘ Humour ”’ has certainly taken 
on an aspirate during my memory. It now 
sounds defective, not to say unrefined, 
without it. ‘‘ Details” has also taken an 
accent on the last syllable. ‘‘ Margarine ” 
is sometimes heard with a soft g, but only, 
I think, among the uneducated. It is a new 
word; but “margaric acid,’’ which was 
well known to chemists, was always pro- 
nounced with a hard g. The ‘ N.E.D.’ says 
it is sometimes vulgarly pronounced soft, 





as if it were spelt ‘‘ margerine,”’ or words to 
that effect. ‘* Retch,” until a few years ago, 
I had always heard pronounced with a 
short e, except among the illiterate. Since 
then I have occasionally heard it pronounced 
long by University graduates, and have even 
heard it defended ; but I am still convinced 
that it is unjustifiable. And why will 
people accent ‘‘cascara’’ on the second 
syllable ? It is a well-known Spanish word, 
and is accented on the first syllable, with 
the a long as in “art.’’ This is confirmed, 
too, by the ‘N.E.D.’ ‘‘Indecérous” is 
surely right. I once heard it related that, 
a treasonable song having been sung in 
Dublin Castle, the Lord Lieutenant* jomed 
in the chorus. This, some one replied, was 
‘* in-de-cérous.”’ I remember “‘ celery ” pro- 
nounced us “salary” by old people, and 
“break ”’ as “ breek.” 
J. FostER PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


ACTON-BURNELL, SHROPSHIRE: GARBETT 
Famity (11 S. xi. 209).— There is in 
the ‘1623 Visitation of Shropshire’ (Harl. 
Soc., vol. xxviii. p. 195) a pedigree of 
Garbed alias Gabbitt of Condover, which 
commences with ‘“‘ Rob’tus Garbedd alias 
Gabbitt de Acton Burnell temp. H. 7, one 
of the guard [1486]. The ‘ 1568 Visitation 
of London ’ (Harl. Soc., vol. i. p. 95) repeats 
part of this pedigree, starting with ‘“ Robert 
Gabot of Acton Burnell in the County of 
Sallop had this Banner giuen him by Maxi- 
milian the Emperor for his Seruice.” (Gu., 
a griffin segreant or, holding in claws a flag- 
staff bendy arg. and sa., on it a flag of the 
third charged with a double-headed eagle 
displ. of the second.) 

One or two Garbett families have claimed 
descent from the above family, but they 
have never made any serious attempts to 


establish their claim, as far as I am aware. 
Leo C. 


‘AcnEs*: Hazuirr anp Scort (11 S. xi. 
208).—‘ A Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors,’ 1816, gives ‘‘ Agnes and Leonora, 
Novel, 2 vols. 12mo, 1799,” as the work of 
Richard Sickelmore, ‘‘ an eccentric character 
at Brighton.” W. B. H. 


‘THe Fruit Grru’ (11 S. xi. 210).— 
‘La Petite Fruitiére anglaise,’ Thomas 
Gaugain, 1786; ‘La Petite Fruitiére ang- 
laise,’ Bonnefoy, 1787. 

Bes A. F. Bourceors, 





* Lord Spencer. The story is probably well 
known. It is only used as an illustration. 
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Da Costa: BrypGEs Wittyams (11 S$. 
xi. 190, 218. 234).—The De Laras were 


not of ‘Disraeli’s family,’ as | Mr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE states. Benjamin 
Disraeli the Elder (Lord Beaconsfield’s 


grandfather) married the sister-in-law of 
one Aaron Lara, who was a sort of broker 
or ‘‘half-commission man” about the 
counting-house in Fenchurch Street, where 
grandfather Benjamin was employed as 
a humble clerk some time after his arrival 
in this country “from Cento in Italy.” 
Rebecca Mendez Furtado, the second daugh- 
ter and fourth child of Gaspar and Clara 
Mendez Furtado, old Benjamin Disraeli’s 
first wife, died in 1765, leaving only one child, 
a daughter, who died in 1796, the wife 
of Mordecai Tedesco of Leghorn. Old Ben- 
jamin Disraeli speedily took a second wife, 
Sarah Siprut de Gabey, who had but one 
child—IJsaac Disraeli, who married Maria 
Basevi, who died in 1871. She was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s mother. It is therefore clear 
that the marriage of Rebecca Mendez Fur- 
tado—Aaron Lara’s sister-in-law—in 1756, 
with Benjamin Disraeli the Elder, did 
not justify any flourish about connexion 
with the prominent Sephardic family of 
De Laras, who adopted this aristocratic 
name of Old Spain. So it must have been 
more than a little embarrassing to Lord 
Beaconsfield when, having by 1863 dropped 
most of the fancies of his romantic youth, 
he found that the mysterious Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams of Torquay had left him 40,0001. 
For she stated her 

*‘ wish and desire that he should obtain the per- 
mission of Her Majesty [Queen Victoria] to use 
and adopt the names and arms of the families 
of Lara and Mendez Da Costa, in addition to 
that of Disraeli.” 

As a matter of fact, Lord Beaconsfield had 
no claim whatever to the ‘‘ names and arms ” 
of either. The Laras, who had adopted 
the name of a Marrano (secret Jewish) 
family who had adopted the ‘‘ Gothic sur- 
name ”’ of the great Spanish House of Lara, 
had no “arms,” except those attached to 
their pushful shoulders. And the only 
connexion his Lordship had with the Mendez 
family was that his grandfather’s first wife 
was a Mendez Furtado. 

Mr. Buckle will have a delicate task to 
perform in relation to the Brydges Willyams 
episode ; but there is no reason for extreme 
reticence. For in later life Lord Beacons- 
field shed most of the illusions of his dream- 
ing youth. When some fussy persons were 


too curiously inquiring about the supposed 
haughty origin of his family and the evidence 





of his connexion with the Aguilas, Laras, 
Mendez, Treves, Da Costas, Lindos, and. > 
other Sephardic strains, he dryly told 
Lord Rowton, his intimately private secre- 
tary, that ‘‘ anyway, his ancestors were on 
intimate terms with the Queen of Sheba.’” 
Mac. 


ANSTRUTHER, Firk: Scorr or BAaAt- 
comiE (11 8S. xi. 188).—Particulars as to 
Anstruther, or Anster, can easily be got. 
It is sufficient to say here that it is a royal 
burgh in Fife, famous in days gone by for 
its herring fishing. It is celebrated as 
having been the home of Maggie Lauder, 
the heroine of Semple’s well-known ballad : 

Wha wadna be in love 
Wi’ bonnie Maggie Lauder ? 
A piper met her gaun in Fife, 
And spiered what was’t they ca’d her. 
Richt scornfully she answered him: 
** Begone, you hallanshaker! 
Jog on your gate, you bladderskate ; 
My name is Maggie Lauder. 


I’ve lived in Fife, baith maid and wife, 
These ten years and a quarter ; 

Gin ye should come to Anster Fair, 
Spier ye for Maggie Lauder.” 

In addition to this claim to respects 
Anstruther is famous—perhaps one should 
say infamous—as being the original home 
of the notorious “‘ Beggar’s Benison.” This 
was an erotic and convivial club, composed 
of the nobility and gentry of Anstruther 
and its neighbourhood, and was founded in 
1739. All the lairds in the vicinity, and 
many of the parish ministers of the four 
eastern burghs of the ‘‘ Kingdom of Fife ”’ 
(Anster, Crail, Pittenweem, and Kilrenny), 
are said to have been “ Knights”’ of the 
society, the full title of which was ‘ The 
Most Ancient and Puissant Order of the 
Beggar’s Benison and Merryland, An- 
struther.” The club possessed a code of 
institutes, a diploma, records (a sederunt 
book is said to have been kept down to 
1823), and had a form of ritual at initia- 
tions—all of a highly facetious and erotic 
character. It had also a set of regalia, includ - 
ing the Test Platter, the “‘ breath horn,” the 
toast-glass, a Jarge and a small medal, and 
several seals. Some of these articles were 
shown in the Archeological Section of the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1911. Anstruther 
being found inconvenient and inaccessible 
for a number of the members, a branch was 
established in Edinburgh in 1766. It is 
said that George IV. was made a Knight of 
the Order when in Edinburgh in 1822, and 
that his diploma is still in existence. 
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The above information as to this curious 
society is chiefly taken from a pamphlet, 
‘The Records of the Beggar’s Benison and 
Merryland ’ (Anstruther, printed for private 
distribution only, 1892). A ‘ supplement.” 
to this was also printed in the same year, 
giving an account of the proceedings at 
the meetings of the club, with excerpts 
from the toasts, stories, songs, &c., but the 
contents of this brochure are too Rabelaisian 
for reproduction. ee Ws Dk 


2. Of the Scotts of Scotstarvet, Fife, the 
immediate ancestor was David, second son 
of Sir David Scott of Buccleuch. This 
David died c. 1530. His descendant David 
Scott of Scotstarvet, advocate, was long 
a member of Parliament, and died in 
1766. His elder son, David Scott of 
Scotstarvet, was succeeded by his brother, 
Major-General John Scott, who purchased 
the estate of Balcomie, parish of Crail, and 
was M.P. for Fifeshire. General Scott died 
without male issue. His eldest daughter 
married, in 1795, the Marquess of Titchfield, 
who in consequence assumed the name of 
Scott, in addition to his own of Bentinck. 
She subsequently sold Scotstarvet and the 
other Fifeshire estates belonging to herself. 
Her husband became fourth Duke of Port- 
Jand in 1809, and the Duchess died in 1844. 
Her eldest son, William John Cavendish 
Scott-Bentinck, succeeded his father as fifth 
Duke in 1856. Her sister, Joan Scott, with 
100,000/., married, on 8 July, 1800, the 
statesman George Canning. 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


‘““THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE” (11 S. xi. 
209).—The above three tints, to which black 
may be added, are those in commonest use, 
probably because it has been found that all 
others quickly fade on exposure to the 
weather, especially if bunting be the 
material employed. G. M. H. P. 


OxLp TREE IN ParRK LANE (11 S. xi. 228). 
—I should like by your courtesy to send my 
own reply received to this query. The 
editor of Nature has been so good as to 
furnish the following interesting information : 

““The referee states that the tree mentioned 
is Catalpa oignonioides. There used to be a tree 
in Gray’s Inn which tradition said was brought 
home by Sir Walter Raleigh, but it died some 
years ago. Some of the best-known London trees 
are in Palace Yard, Westminster. There are 
about half a dozen of them, and when last seen 
they were in good health. The Dudley House 
tree is of good size, considering its situation.” 

CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 





JOHN TRUSLER (11 S. xi. 190, 234).—In 
James Crossley’s sale at Sotheby’s, in June, 
1885, John Trusler’s ‘‘ Autobiography in his 
autograph, unpublished and very interesting, 
2 vols. 8vo,” occurs at Lot 3091. The 
auctioneers would no doubt be able to 


furnish the name of the purchaser. 
C. W. S. 


In the obituary notices of The Gentleman's 
Magazine for July, 1820, the following 
is given :— 

“Lately. At the Villa House, Bathwick, 
aged 85, John Trusler, LL.D.. ...He resided several 
years at Bath on the profits of his trade, and 
latterly at his estate on Englefield Green, in 


Middlesex.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


ENGLISH CHAPLAINS AT ALEPPO: JOHN 
Upatt (11 8S. xi. 201).—I note that in Mr. 
JEFFERY’S interesting article on the ‘ English 
Chaplains at Aleppo’ the name of John 
Udall is given as “* probably the first chap- 
lain.”’ From the perusal of my article (ante, 
p- 251), I think it must now be clear. that he 
could not actually have filled this position. 
Mr. JEFFERY states that he is “ said to have 
been appointed at his own request whilst in 
prison for writing tracts against episcopacy.” 
This much indeed may well be true, and, if 
so, would explain what has always been 
obscure to me, namely, how it came about, as 
recorded in the ‘State Trials, that it had 
been arranged, conditionally on Udall’s obtain- 
ing the Queen’s pardon and his own release, 
that he would “ go with the Turkey merchants 
to Guinea.”” But we are told there that, as 
the efforts to obtain his pardon and release 
fell through, “‘ the Turkey ships sailed with- 
out him.”’ And so it came about that Udall 
died in prison, as we know, and thus failed 
to take up his appointment, if such appoint- 
ment were made, as the first English chaplain 
at Aleppo. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Jutius C&saR AND Op Forp (11 S. xi. 
190).—Mr. BrEsLaR’s query at the above 
reference opens up many questions con- 
nected with Cesar’s invasion and with the 
subsequent Roman occupation of Britain. 
The old Roman causeway or road, it is now 
abundantly proved, ran in a general line 
identical with that of Old Ford Road and 
the present Roman Road to the junction 
with Wick Lane, near the boundary of the 
parishes of Hackney and Bow, at Hackney 
Wick, where the banks of thé Lea came up 
to the roadway ard were crossed by a ford 
paved with flat Roman stones brought 
over in their military train. This Old Ford 
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on the Old Roman Road to Colchester was, 
Leland informs us, one mile distant from 
Queen Matilda’s celebrated Bow bridge 
over the Lea, which was built in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. 

There are several interesting articles on 
Old Ford and the Roman Way in the first 
volume of ‘ East London Antiquities,’ pub- 
lished by Mr. W. A. Locks of the East 
London Advertiser in 1902. These articles 
will be found at pp. 73-5, and are written 
by the late Col. Prideaux, Mr. John T. Page, 
Mr. Smithers, and myseif. 

Mr. R. A. Smith, B.A., F.S.A., con- 
tributes a valuable chapter on ‘ Romano- 
British London ’ to the ‘ Victoria History of 
London,’ 1909, in the course of which he 
says :— 

“The point at which it [the Roman main road 
to Colchester] crosses the Lea is, moreover, the 
exact site of an interesting discovery during 
dredging operations for the Lea Conservancy. 
Below Old Ford Lock, opposite the chemical 
works of Messrs. Forbes, Abbot & Leonard (just 
above the passage of the main sewer), large lumps 
of herring-bone masonry were brought up from 
the bed of the 1iver. Other specimens are noted, 
and everything points to a paved ford here during 
the Roman Period. Once more, burials along 
the course indicated [that of the present Old Ford 
and Roman Roads] may be cited by way of con- 
firmation. Cinerary urns found in Old Ford 
Road [opposite the end of Wick Lane (“‘ White 
Hart Inn ’”’)!, and the stone coffins found at Old 
Ford Railway Station and in Corfield Street, 
Bethnal! Green, are all flanking this line.” 

The waterway of the Regent’s Canal 
turns off further westward, passing through 
Mile End and Stepney to Limehouse ; 
that to which Mr. Bresxar refers, as skirt- 
ing Victoria Park, is Sir George Duckett’s 
Canal. Running parallel to Old Ford Road, 
it was, I understand, constructed to connect 
the Regent’s Canal with the Lea Naviga- 
tion Canal. Duckett’s Canal is, I believe, 
at the present time owned by the Regent’s 
Canal Company. : 

Although it is quite possible that Julius 
Cesar may have marched with the Roman 
legions along this East London military 
way, I can trace no reference to it. Czesar 
himself, writing in his ‘De Bello Gallico,’ 
v. 18, says that he found the Thames ford- 
able only at one point—-where he crossed, 
and that with difficulty. (There are indica- 
tions that this was at Brentford.) Mr. 
Montague Sharp in The Archeological Journal, 
Ixxx. 31, considers it a very significant fact 
that Cesar does not mention London. 
I consequently feel that there is very little 
foundation for Mr. Bresiar’s legend. 

G. Yarrow Batpock, Major. 

South Hackney, N.E. 





Counties oF SouTH Carona (11 S. xi. 
189).—If B. C. 8. lives in town or vicinity, 
I shall be glad to make an appointment 
with him to have him see at my house some 
old maps of South Carolina which may 
answer his query. 

According to McCrady, the historian of 
South Carolina, Granville County was 
formed by present ‘counties of Beaufort and 
Hampton ; Craven County was the country 
generally north of the Santee and east of 
Camden district. 

E. Havitanp HILLMAN. 

4, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


** ROUTE-MARCH ”’ (11 S. xi. 207).—I was 
startled when I first heard ‘“‘ rowt ’’-march, 
but supposed that educated people might be 
conceding to the light-of-nature pronuncia- 
tion of Tommy Atkins. Perhaps it is so ; 
but I find the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ” 
has sub ‘ Route’ “‘ (rddt, and in mil. use rowt),”” 
so one cannot resist the powers that be. The 
mode will not facilitate the private’s French ! 

St. SwitHn. 





HNotes on Books. 


German Culture: the Contribution of the Germans 
to Knowledge, Literature, Art, and Life. Edited 
by Prof. W. P. Paterson. (T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume of nine essays deserves a cordial 
welcome. Each is the work of an authority upon 
the subject with which it deals. The tone of all 
is sober, impartial, and, towards all that is best 
in Germany, sympathetic. In fact, on behalf 
of relatively uninformed readers, it might be 
wished that the criticism had been more forcibly 
accentuated, if not extended. The general effect 
is to show an immense debt to Germany on the 
part of humanity, which will, however, only be 
seen in just proportion by the readers who know, 
and can at the moment effectively recollect, 
the similar details of the debt of humanity to 
other countries. 

Prof. Lodge opens the series with a quite admir- 
able historical sketch entitled ‘Germany and 
Prussia.’ We do not remember ever having 
come across anything of this kind better done. 
It would have added greatly to the usefulness of 
the book if the other contributors had in the 
same way distinguished Prussia from Germany, 
and made clear as they went along exactly how 
much of the majestic sum of achievement out- 
lined here is to be placed to the credit of the one 
rather than -the other. Mr. Lindsay’s study of 
‘German Philosophy’ struck us as a no less meri- 
torious piece of work; it would be difficult to 
find another essay of like compass which sets out 
more lucidly and completely the whole body and 
tendency of what the writer well calls ‘“‘ the most 
characteristic contribution which Germany has 
made to the common treasure of the human spirit.’”” 
The most bulky of the papers is that of Prof. 
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J. A. Thomson on ‘ Science,’ which strains all the 
possibilities of a work of popularization in the 
direction of imitating the exhaustiveness of a 
German ‘ Bericht.’ It is a fine record ably inter- 
preted. Dr. John Lees in dealing with German 

Literature’ had a subject apparently easier, 
in reality more difficult. He gives us a rapid, 
illuminating survey of the history of German 
literature as a lecturer on literature would do, by 
treating at more or less length of the work of the 
greater authors. For the purpose in hand, we 
should have welcomed, in addition—what would 
have been, of course, far more difficult—an account 
of the characteristics of the undistinguished mass 
of German literary work which forms the pabulum 
day by day of the undistinguished mass of the 
population. Two brilliant studies are those of 
Prof. Baldwin Brown on ‘ Art’ and Prof. Tovey on 
‘Music.’ They might well serve as a beginning 
of their respective subjects for students intending 
to read these seriously, though in Prof. Tovey’s 
some allowance must be made for the personal 
equation. Prof. Michael Sadler has borne the 
present crisis more steadily in mind than have 
the other writers ; he gives us a short article on 
‘ Education,’ containing a good deal of generaliza- 
tion—something, in fact, more of the nature o 
journalism thanare the other essays. Prof. D. H. 
MacGregor on ‘ Politics ’ is as much an argument 
as a history of German statecraft, and works 
down to the consideration that a nation is, in 
relation to an international tribunal, comparable 
to an organized minority within a nation, and 
possessed of the same rights. ‘‘ What,’’ he asks 
suggestively in conclusion, ‘‘ have we gone forth 
to destroy ?”’ 

The editor of the volume supplies the closing 
essay on ‘ Religion.’ This, again, has a direct bear- 
ing upon the question of the War, but is also a care- 
ful piece of historical work, amd should serve as a 
corrective to some of the wild statements not 
infrequently made about a lack of religious spirit 
in the Germans—at any rate,in the Prussians. Prof. 
Paterson describes in detail the special cha- 
racter of the German religious spirit, and the 
nature of the work it has accomplished. He does 
not refuse it the praise of great things, but seems 
to expect that ‘‘ a climax of religious apostacy ”’ 
may be at hand. Defeat might, indeed, bring the 
nation back to the Christian ideal ; it might also, 
he thinks, make manifest that as a people the 
Germans have not known their “ day of visita- 
tion,” and that their candlestick is to be, for a 
season, removed out of its place. 


The Fortnightly Review starts out with a sonnet 
entitled ‘The Pity of It,’ by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
The poet “in loamy Wessex lanes ” has heard old 
words like ‘Thu bist,” ‘‘Er war,” and laments 
the flame flung between kin so near of s h as 
ourselves and our foes. Miss Anne Topham’s 
‘William the Sudden’ was written in 1910, and 

ublished in America. She has seen the Kaiser 
rom pretty near at hand, and the portrait she 
makes of him causes one to en om that the four 
years or so since it was set. down have seen definite, 
and one might perhaps add morbid, developments 
in the Kaiser’s mentality. It is not difficult, look- 
ing back, to see that this is the same man as the 
War Lord: yet there is little in the sketch here 
given of him which at the time could have been 
supposed likely to result in the present state of 


f | enterprise. 





things. Mr. John Galsworthy invents delicately— 
one might say deliciously—in ‘A Sportsman’s 
Reverie,’ a dream about the creatures—there are 
scores and hundreds of them, it would appear— 
which have fallen to his rifle. Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart’s account—‘ Within the Enemy’s Lines’— 
of her experiences of the War in the early days of 
it, when she had gone to Brussels to set up a 
hospital there, makes a series of stirring pictures, 
some of which, even though so much worse things 
have befallen since, may well rouse indignation. 
Constantinople bulks =~ in the articles on the 
War, and we may particularly mention Mr. J. B. 
Firth’s historical study, ‘England, Russia, and! 
Constantinople.’ 


In the last volume of ‘N. & Q, a query about 
Jane Austen’s reference to Columella brought from 
one or two correspondents notes on the life and 
works of Richard Graves. Readers who were 
interested in these will welcome Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’s lively and appreciative article on Graves 
and his book ‘The Spiritual Quixote’ in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century. The retrieval of an 
almost forgotten and humorous classic strikes one 
as at the present moment a particularly pleasing 
Mrs. John Lane’s vivacious pen does 
good service in depicting the “ true inwardness ” of 
the German-American. Mr. J. Walton con- 
tributes Part II. of his discussion of ‘The Case of 
Dr. Axham,’ Part I. of which appeared last 
December. We expressed then our hope that the 
article would receive careful and sympathetic 
attention. Wecan but repeat the hope in regard 
to the present pages, which reinforce Mr. Walton’s 
argument with weighty evidence which will take 
a good deal of gainsaying. Miss Estelle Blyth 
describes vividly and in careful detail the sequence 
of wonderful scenes which compose the celebration 
of Easter at Jerusalem by the Greek Church. Mr. 
C. H. Babington oo with no little force ‘A 
Town in Northern France: March, 1915.’ The 
rest of the number—if we may perhaps except Mr. 
Ellis Barker’s ‘Bismarck pH 9s William TL: a 
Centenary Reflection ’—consists of discussions ot 
various problems thrust upon us by the war. 


Tue April Cornhill will, we imagine, be treasured 
chiefly for the description it contains of the battle 
of the Falkland Islands, from the pen of a mid- 
shipman on H.M.S. Carnarvon, who had the good 
luck to take a hand in this fight dn his seven- 
teenth birthday. Admirably thorough and clear, 
with its numerous plans of the different positions 
of the ships, its liveliness and well-told incident, 
it is a remarkable production for so young a mind, 
as well as of value in itself. Mr. E. Hilton Young, 
M.P., dates last month from the Grand Fleet at 
Sea a striking poem called ‘On a Battleship: a 
Volunteer’s Reflections.’ Its nearly prosaic sim- 
plicity, touched at the same time with strange- 
ness, its combination of manliness and dreami- 
ness, the curious choice and also curious handlin, 
in the metre, seem effectively to unite in one pact 
compass more of the elements which go to make 
the spirit of the War on the side of the Allies 
than we have seen in most War verses. Another 
article, the interest of which ought to survive the 
current month, is Capt. C. T. Davis’s instructive 
description of ‘German Machine Guns in the 
Trenches.’ The Marchesa Peruzzi de’ Medici 
has a charming account of Walter Savage Landor 
as when a girl she knew him at Siena. She visited 
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him once at Florence and turned over with him 
the contents of an old dusty desk. ‘‘ His eyes 
suddenly filled with tears as he touched a little 
package ticd up with a brown string as he said: 
*That belonged to Rose Aylmer.’” Sir Edward 
Clarke contributes another set of reminiscences 
from a lawyer’s case-book—this time ‘The Penge 
Mystery,’ in which he takes occasion to bear 
hardly on the memory of Judge Hawkins. In 
the present instalment of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
* Western Wanderings’ the most striking passage 
is his praise of Hébert, the Canadian sculptor. 
A paper worth careful attention is Sir Charles M. 
Watson's ‘ Egypt and Palestine.’ 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. Henry Davey sends us his Jubilee Cata- 
logue. It is a good general list. The works on 
America include ‘Monuments of Washington’s 
Patriotism,’ containing a facsimile of his public 
accounts kept during the Revolutionary War, 
folio, red morocco, Washington, 1841, 27.2s. Entries 
under London include Ackermann’s ‘ Lithographic 
Sketch,’ 1825, 1/. 12s. 6d.; Hazlitt’s ‘Livery Com- 
panies,’ 8s. 6d.; and Horwood’s Map, 1794-9, 1/. 5s. 
Under Leigh Hunt are first editions, including 
“Men, Women, and Books,’ 2 vols., 1847, 12s. 6d. 
There is a copy in the original wrappers of 
Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ 1852, 5s. Among biographies is Sir 
Walter Armstrong’s ‘Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ 
= 4to, equal to new, 2/. 10s. (published at 5I. 5s. 
net). 


Mr. Macpnalt’s Edinburgh Catalogue 122 con- 
tains, like all his lists, rarities in Scottish litera- 
ture. There are art works at low prices, among 


these being six large engravings after Wilkie, 
26 in. by 20 in., 2/. 10s. (published at 6/. 6s. ). Under 
Punch is the reissue, 100 vols. in 25, with its history 
by Mr. Spielmann, together 26 vols., half morocco, 
perfect copy, 4/. 17s. 6d. Under Porcelain isa copy 
of Binns’s ‘ English Porcelain,’ lJ. 5s. There are a 
number of the Camden Society publications to be 
had for 18s. 6d., including Thoms’s ‘ Anecdotes 
and Traditions of Early English History and 
Literature from MS. Sources,’ 1839. Under Shake- 
speare are Dyce’s ‘Glossary,’ 8s. 6d., and Brad- 
bury’s “Handy Pocket Edition,’’ 13 vols. 16mo, 
in case, 6s. 


Mr. J. THomson of Edinburgh so approves of the 
size of ‘N. & Q.’ that he issues his Catalogues of 
the same size. HisSpring List opens with a collec- 
tion of Book-plates over 10,000 in number, the whole 
being bound in 51 vols., thick 4to, and the price 
3001. There is a collection of Burnsiana, embracing 
portraits, views, and cuttings, also the trial relating 
to the Forgeries, 16 vols. in all,30/. Under Jane 
Lead is nearly a complete set of her works, old 
editions, ‘The Heavenly Cloud,’ ‘The Mount of 
Vision,’ &c., 1681-1816, 12 vols., various bindings, 
102. Under Johnson is The Rambler, complete in 
208 numbers as issued, first edition, folio, bound, 
1751-2, 21. 10s. There is one of the 600 copies of the 
‘ Bibliography of Burns,’ Kilmarnock, 1881, 3s. 6d. 
A collection of coloured female figures published 
by McLean, 1832-4, and coloured plates, Hodgson, 








Tilt, Tegg, '&c., 1828-34, is priced 8/. 10s. Six 
volumes of The Theatre, 1880-82, may be had for 
7s. 6d. Most of the 700 items in the Catalogue are 
modern books at moderate prices. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Obituary. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 


WE learn with great regret of the death of one of 
our oldest and most valued correspondents, Edward 
Peacock, of Bottesford Manor, and of Wicken-Tree 
House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. He died on the 3lst of 
March at the age of 83. 

The son of a man whose resource and energy as 
an agriculturist were of eminent service in his day, 
and whose love of the wild nature about his home 
was unusually keen and observant, Edward 
Peacock inherited lively powers of mind apt for 
any sort of study. In his youth he shared his 
father’s tastes, but later he devoted himself prin- 
cipally to archeological and historical researches, 
as well as to miscellaneous literary work, among 
which was included the writing of several 
romances. His first contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ was 
sent in 1850, and from that date onward till quite 
recently, sometimes under his own name and some- 
times under various signatures, he was a constant 
correspondent. He reviewed regularly for The 
Atheneum, and also contributed papers to the 
Archeologia and to the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He was the editor of 
several useful documents of historical or anti- 
> er interest, among them of ‘ English Church 

urniture......as exhibited in a List of Goods de- 
stroyed in‘certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.p. 1566’; . 
Myre’s ‘ Instructions for Parish Priests’; a ‘Glos- 
sary of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley 
and Corringham, Lincolnshire’; and ‘ The Monck- 
ton Papers.’ 

He was a keen politician—Liberal in his early 
days, later on Conservative—and active also in the 
local work of a Commissioner of Sewers, Poor Law 
Guardian, and Magistrate. As a young man he 
joined the Roman Catholic Communion, influenced 
thereto, it is interesting to learn, by the writings 
of Newman. He married Lucy Anne, a daughter 
of — Swift Wetherell of New York, who died 
in a - 


* Potices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

Mr. Grorce LepGer (‘‘ You can fool some of 
the people,” &c.).—This has been often discussed. 
At 11 S. vi. 136 is a quotation from The Spectator 
correcting the quotation of the saying in that 
journal as from Lincoln, and stating that Mr. 
Spofford, Assistant Librarian of Congress, had 
investigated the matter, and come to the conclusion 
that the author was Mr. Phineas T. Barnum. 

















